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Authors at Home.* VII. 
WALT WHITMAN AT CAMDEN. 


Ir is not a little difficult to write an article about Walt 
Whitman’s home, for it was humorously said by himself, not 
long ago, that he had all his life possessed a home only in 
the sense that a ship possesses one. Hardly, indeed, till 
the present date could he be called the occupant of such a 
definite place, even the kind of one I shall presently de- 
scribe. To illustrate his own half-jocular remark as just 
given, and to jot down a few facts about the poet in 
Camden during the last thirteen years, and about his 
present home, is my only purpose in this article. I have 
decided to steer clear of any criticism of ‘ Leaves of Grass,’ 
and confine myself to his present condition and a brief out- 
line of his personal history. I should also like to dwell a 
moment on what may be called the peculiar outfit or school- 
ing he has chosen, to fulfil his mission as poet, according to 
his own ideal. 

In the observation of the drama of human nature—if, in- 
deed, ‘ all the world’s a stage’—Walt Whitman has had 
rare advantages as auditor, from the beginning. Several of 
his earlier years, embracing the age of fifteen to twenty-one, 
were spent in teaching country schools in Queens and 
Suffolk Counties, New York, following the quaint old 
fashion of ‘ boarding round,’ that is, moving from house to 
house and farm to farm, among high and low, living a few 
days alternately at each, until the quarter was up, and then 
commencing over again. His occupation, for a long period, 
as printer, with frequent travelling, is to be remembered ; 
also as carpenter.. Quite a good deal of his life has been 
passed in boarding-houses and hotels. The three years in 
the Secession War of course play a marked part. He 
never made any long sea-voyages, but for years, at one 


period (1846-60) went out in their boats, sometimes for a. 


week at a time, with the New York Bay pilots, among 
whom he was a great favorite. In 1848-9 his location was 
in New Orleans, with occasional sojourns in the other 
Gulf States besides Louisiana. From 1865 to ’73 he lived 
in Washington. Born in 1819, his life through childhood 
and as a young and middle-aged man—that is, up to 1862 
—was mainly spent, with a few intervals of Western and 
Southern jaunts, on his native Long Island, mostly in 
Brooklyn. At that date, aged forty-two, he went down to 
the field of war in Virginia, and for the three subsequent 
years he was actively engaged as volunteer attendant 
and nurse on the battle-fields, to the Southern soldiers 
equally with the Northern, and among the wounded in 
the army hospitals. He was prostrated by hospital ma- 
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laria and ‘inflammation of the veins’ in 1864, but re- 
covered. He worked ‘on his own hook,’ had indomitable 
strength, health, and activity, was on the move night and 
day, not only till the official close of the Secession 
struggle, but for a long time afterward, for there was a vast 
legacy of suffering soldiers left when the contest was over. 
He was permanently appointed under President Lincoln, in. 
1865, to a respectable office in the Attorney-General’s 
department. (This followed his removal from a temporary 
clerkship in the Indian Bureau of the Interior Department. 

Secretary Harlan dismissed him from that post specifically 

for being the author of ‘ Leaves of Grass.’) He worked on 

for some time in the Attorney-General’s office, and was 
promoted, but the seeds of the hospital malaria seem never 
to have been fully eradicated. He was at last struck down, 

quite suddenly, by a severe paralytic shock (left hemi- 
phlegia), from which—after some weeks—he was slowly 
recovering, when he lost by death his mother and a sister. 

Soon followed two additional shocks of paralysis, though 
slighter than the first. Summer had now commenced at 
Washington, and his doctor imperatively ordered the sick 
man an entire change of scene—the mountains or the sea~ 
shore. Whitman accordingly left Washington, destined for 
the New Jersey or Long Island coast, but at Philadelphia 
found himself too ill to proceed any further. He was brought 
over to Camden, and has been living there ever since. 

It is from this point, and down to date, that I have known 
him intimately, and to my household, wife and family, he 
has been an honored and most cherished guest. 

I must forbear expanding on the poet’s career these dozen 
years, only noting that during them (1880) occurs the final 
completion of ‘ Leaves of Grass,’ the object of his life. 
His present domicile is a little old-fashioned frame house 
situated about gun-shot from the Delaware River, on a 
clean, quiet, democratic street. This ‘ shanty,’ as he calls 
it, was purchased by the poet’a couple of years ago for $2000 
—two-thirds cash, the rest he owes. In it he occupies the 
second floor. I commenced by likening his home to that 
of a ship, and the comparison might go farther. Though 
larger than any vessel's cabin, Walt Whitman’s room, at 
328 Mickle Street, Camden, has all the rudeness, simplicity 
and free-and-easy character of the quarters of some old 
sailor. In the good-sized, three-windowed apartment, 20 
by 20 feet, or over, there are a wood stove, a bare board 
floor of narrow planks, a comfortable bed, divers big and lit- 
tle boxes, a good gas lamp, two big tables, a few old un- 
cushioned seats, and lots of pegs and hooks and shelves. 
Hung or tacked on the walls are pictures, those of his 
father, mother and sisters holding the places of honor, a 
portrait of a sweetheart of long ago, a large print of Osceola 
the Seminole chief (given to Whitman many years since by 
Catlin the artist), some rare old engravings by Strange, and 
‘ Banditti Regaling,’ by Mortimer. Heaps of books, manu- 
scripts, memoranda, scissorings, proof-sheets, pamphlets, 
newspapers, old and new magazines, mysterious-looking 
literary bundles tied up with stout strings, lie about the 
floor here and there. Off against a back wall looms a 
mighty trunk having double locks and bands of iron—such 
a receptacle as comes over sea with the foreign emigrants, 
and you in New York may have seen hoisted by powerful 
tackle from the hold of some Hamburg ship. On the main 
table more books, some of them evidently old-timers, a 
Bible, several Shakspeares—a nook devoted to translations 
of Homer and Alschylus and the other Greek poets and 
tragedians, with Felton’s and Symonds’s books on Greece— 
a collection of the works of Fauriel and Ellis on medizval 
poetry—a well-thumbed volume (his companion, off and on, 
for fifty years) of Walter Scott’s ‘ Border Minstrelsy’— 
Tennyson, Ossian, Burns, Omar Khayydm, all miscellane- 
ously together. Whitman’s stalwart form itself luxuriates 
in a curious, great cane-seat chair, with posts and rungs like 
ship’s spars, altogether, the most imposing heavy-timbered, 
broad-armed and broad-bottomed edifice of the kind possi- 
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ble. It was the Christmas gift of the young son and daughter 


of Thomas Donaldson, of Philadelphia, and was specially: 


made for the poet. 

Let me round off with an opinion or two, the result of my 

thirteen years’ acquaintance. (If I slightly infringe the rule 
laid down at the beginning, to attempt no literary criticism, 
I hope the reader will excuse it.) Both Walt Whitman’s 
book and personal character need to be studied a long time 
and in the mass, and are not to be gauged by custom. I 
never knew a man who—for all he takes an absorbing in- 
terest in politics, literature, and what is called ‘ the world’ 
—seems to be so poised on himself alone. Dr. Drinkard, 
the Washington physician who attended him in his paralysis, 
wrote to the Philadelphia doctor into whose hands the case 
passed, saying among other things : ‘ In his bodily organism, 
and in his constitution, tastes and habits, Whitman is the 
most natural man I have ever met.’ The primary founda- 
tion of the poet’s character, at the same time, is certainly 
spiritual. Helen Price, who knew him for fifteen years, 
pronounces him (in Dr. Bucke’s book) the most essentially 
religious person she ever knew. On this foundation has 
ebeen built up, layer by layer, the rich, diversified, concrete 
experience of his life, from its earliest years. Then his aim 
and ideal have not been the technical literary ones. His 
strong individuality, wilfulness, audacity, with his scorn 
of convention and rote, have unquestionably carried him far 
outside the regular metes and bounds. No wonder there 
are some who refuse to consider his ‘ Leaves ’ as ‘ literature.’ 
It is perhaps only because he was brought up a printer, 
and worked during his early years as newspaper and maga- 
zine writer, that he has put his expression in typographical 
form, and made a regular book of it, with lines, leaves and 
binding. 

At the present date, February, 1885, the poet, who will be 
sixty-six years old the last day of May ensuing, is in his 
usual physical condition—the half-paralysis of late years. 
He gets out of doors regularly in fair weather, much enjoys 
the Delaware River, is a great frequenter of the Camden and 
Philadelphia Ferry, and may occasionally be seen sauntering 
along Chestnut or Market Streets in the latter city. He has 
a curious sort of public sociability, talking with black and 
white, high and low, male and female, old and young, of all 
grades. He gives a word or two of friendly recognition, or 
anod or smile, to each. Yet he is by no means a marked 
talker or logician anywhere. I know an old book-stand 
man who always speaks of him as Socrates. But in one re- 
spect the likeness is entirely deficient. Whitman never 
argues, disputes, or holds or invites a cross-questioning bout 
with any human being. 

Through his paralysis, poverty, the embezzlement of book- 
agents (1874-1876), the incredible slanders and miscon- 
structions that have followed him through life, and the quite 
complete failure of his book from a worldly and financial 
point of view, his splendid fund of personal equanimity and 
good spirits has remained inexhaustible, and is to-day, amid 
bodily helplessness and a most meagre income, more vigor- 
ous and radiant than ever. 

GEORGE SELWYN. 





Reviews 
‘“*In the Lena Delta.” * 

To what end all this waste of life and treasure in 
Arctic exploration and the rescue of the explorers? It is 
difficult for those who have at heart the interests of science, 
commerce, navigation, to make head against the clamor that 
rises from the daily press when a fresh mishap occurs in the 
Arctic regions, involving as it always does the immediate 
destruction of property and the death or maiming of brave 
men. Custom and the inksrited instinct for combat have 
sanctioned warfare, so that the loss of money and men in 
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battle with men is not felt so keenly as if the war be waged 
against the elements. Yet it needs no casuist to prove how 
immeasurably nobler it is to risk oneself in a cause that in- 
volves no attack on the life and rights of other men, and 
may prove of benefit to the world. It is true that the 
Northeast passage has proved as unavailable under the 
present methods of navigation as the old Northwest passage 
around Canada ; but, if one sets aside entirely the additions 
to our general stock of knowledge concerning the geography 
of the earth and the men and animals found thereon, which 
can only be obtained by risks of this kind, it is easy to show 
that facts valuable to commerce, immediate and contingent, 
are continually added to the stock by Polar expeditions. 
Melville’s search for De Long may be thought to be like 
throwing good money after bad. The hardships he suf- 
fered on the Lena Delta were only second to those 
under which the refugees from the Jeannette finally suc- 
cumbed. But he has set right much mistaken charting of 
that part of Siberia, contributed a large body of facts which 
will be available to navigators and merchants hereafter, and 
given us a most vivid and circumstantial account of the life 
of human beings in the extreme north of Asia. This knowl- 
edge has commercial value in that it shows what such people 
can supply and what they need. It has far-reaching scien- 
tific value, because, among other things, it explains how it 
is that man can persist, and at times multiply, in the face of 
the most appalling climatic and geographic disadvantages. 
Some instances which Melville gives concerning the habits 
and customs of the natives of the Deltaare too disgusting to 
be repeated here ; yet they are valuable to the history of 
man, opening up, for example, a reasonable explanation of 
the survival of human beings during the great geological 
periods when Europe and half of North America appear to 
have been covered permanently with ice and snow. 

Considering the profusion of books on northern advent- 
ure, it was with some misgivings that we opened another 
volume of nearly 500 pages on the same subject. Chief 
Engineer Melville, however, has avoided the period covered 
by De Long’s journals in ‘ The Voyage of the Jeannette,’ 
and reserved his elaborate work for the time subsequent to 
the separation of the boats off the Delta. He speaks his 
mind freely on all subjects, as we expect a sailor to do, and 
the unvarnished tale is very entertaining. The most in- 
teresting passages relate to the natives, for the daily news- 
papers and weekly illustrated press have given us the more 
dramatic parts of the southward flight, the sufferings of De 
Long's party, and the discovery of the dead. Life in the 
Lena Delta is full of such scenes as this : 

Crawling into the hut, we found it occupied by six natives—a 

grandfather and grandmother, their married son and his wife and 
two children (a young girl of fourteen or fitteen, and a baby 
several years old). Their cries were heart-rending, for they 
were all crippled from frost-bite. The grandfather, who was 
partly blind, sat in a corner, swaying back and forth ; while his 
aged spouse, barely able to lift her head, held the baby near the 
fire and chafed its almost lifeless body. The mother, her head 
covered with a deer-skin coat, sat on one of the bed-places, and 
shrieked out her agony; and the young girl with her arms 
around the neck of the mother, wept convulsively. 
This family had walked for eight days and nights through a 
furious storm, hoping to escape the famine raging in the 
western Delta, and had lost three children on the way. Too 
weak to gather wood, they had begun to burn the wood- 
work of the hut. The portion of the volume devoted to 
the Greely Relief Expedition is less entertaining, but very 
far from unreadable; while Mr. Melville’s method for 
reaching the North Poleis not for laymen to criticise. The 
scheme of permanent posts gradually advanced farther and 
farther toward the Pole, with well-defined lines of march 
arranged beforehand among all the sledge parties, is not, 
however, a recent suggestion. Mr. Melville’s records have 
been edited with ability, and the work shows throughout a 
comprehension of what is wanted in a book of Polar ex- 
ploration. 
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Dr, Browne’s ‘‘ Maryland.”’ * 

_ THE last volume in the Ameiican Commonwealths series 
is not the least valuable. True, Dr. Browne might have 
written in a livelier style, and lightened as well as bright- 
ened his pages by more illustrative picturesque matter. The 
* History of a Palatinate,’ as he calls it, might have included 
the history of the State in a really comprehensive ‘ common- 
wealth’ sense. But then, if it had not been for the ‘ might 
have been,’ innumerable things might have happened—Maud 
Muller might have married the judge, if she didn’t, and the 
‘ saddest words of tongue or pen’ might or might not have 
been written. Be this as it may, Dr. Browne, who is very 
favorably known as a laborious and intelligent delver among 
dusty manuscripts and in faded archives, has contributed a 
really notable work to this important series. Maryland had 
from the beginning a unique form of government, and the 
development of her political and material institutions 
differed strikingly from that of other States. The peculiar 
circumstances of this political development lay far back, 
antecedent to the War of *Independence. Hence, Dr. 
Browne feels himself justified in confining his story to these 
points and phrases, remarking that no military operations 
of any consequence are to be chronicled of her as a faithful 
ally of the United States during the Revolution, and that to 
write.an account of the deeds of Maryland soldiers in the 
late War would be to write the history of the War itself. 

Throwing his drama, therefore, within these narrow scenes 
—which occasionally slide open and give us more abundant 
vistas and perspectives—he concentrates his chief attention 
on the events which occurred between 1609 and 1781, when 
Maryland entered the Confederation as the thirteenth and 
last State. Naturally, there is not a great deal to say about 
this small, though sufficiently individualized province ; but 
the story of the settlement is clearly given, the romantic 
details of the ‘ proprietary ’ Lords Baltimore are interwoven 
with skill ; and social life before the Revolution is depicted 
with numerous authentic touches. Touching crabs and 
terrapin—the real raisons d’ étre of contemporary Maryland, 
says the epicure —Dr. Browne tells us the records are silent ; 
‘while the solitary reference to the oyster is distinctively a 
note of depreciation.’ And this, too, in a land caeteris 
ostreostor! The chief value of Dr. Browne’s book is its 
extraction from original and hitherto unexplored sources of 
amass of information, which, but for his patience and in- 
dustry, might have remained buried in their accumulated 
dust. It is a welcome manifestation of a desire for original 
work now awakening among us, and it faises in us the hope 
that other workers equally diligent will not be found wanting, 
to follow in Dr. Browne's footsteps. 


Social Problems. + 

WHATEVER the worth of the speculations of Mr. Henry 
George, they have the effect of rousing much antagonism. 
One of the latest of the many replies to his land theories is 
from the pen of William Hanson, (1) who is quite as radical 
in his theories as Mr. George himself. He declares that all 
natural things are priceless, and that work only is exchange- 
able. He quarrels with Mr. George’s theory of rent, but on 
all the main questions of political economy, he is in agree- 
ment with him. He also takes up the problem of protection 
or free-trade, declaring both to be selfish ; and gives an 2 
priori exposition of the industrial problem. He writes well, 
gives his opponents the fairest treatment, and may be read 
with interest by those wishing to know what can be said 
against private ownership of land. His book does nothing, 
however, toward settling this or other social questions. —— 
An article in Zhe Nineteenth Century by the Duke of Argyll 
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on ‘ The Prophet of San Francisco,’ and Mr. George’s reply 
thereto, in the same review, have been published in a pam- 
phlet. (2) The Duke writes well, but Mr. George writes 
better, and has quite the advantage in the discussion. The 
one looks at the social problem from the traditional stand- 
point, and the other from that of the impoverishment and 
degradation of the industrial classes. It is evident to the 
candid reader that neither is inclined to take a broad enough 
view of the matter, and that each speaks from a partial ap- 
preciation of what is required to work out a better social 
result. ——T wo issues of the Questions of the Day series are 
devoted to the protection and free trade debate. In one 
of these (3) a Welsh member of Parliament, whose family 
has long resided in the United States, and who is in sym- 
pathy with their institutions, makes an appeal to Americans 
in behalf of free trade. He says that his own interests favor 
protection, but he believes it will be greatly for the benefit 
of the United States to adopt free trade. His pamphlet is 
one of much value, concise and clear in statement.——The 
other pamphlet (4) takes the same position, but from the 
American standpoint. The author maintains that the in- 
dustrial depression and the political corruption under which 
we are now suffering are alike the result of tariff monopolies. 
He gives a brief and earnest exposition of the free trade 
arguments. 


“ A Catholic Dictionary.” * 

WE should suppose that educated Roman Catholics would 
find this book indispensable. The reasons given by the 
authors for their undertaking are convincing. They have 
put their work into a form compact enough to be a con- 
venient reference book. They have the sanction of high 
names, such as those of Cardinals Manning, Newman, and 
McCloskey ; and they have taken much pains to be accurate 
and to reach under the different headings a just mean be- 
tween the copiousness of a treatise and the dryness of a mere 
catalogue of facts. The discussions are, as a rule, frank 
and uncompromising, but courteous ; and such Protestants 
—it is the great majority—as have no acquaintance with 
Roman Catholic writings, will find it not unprofitable to see 
the other side of the shield. Not all the articles on contro- 
verted points—still less those on controverted persons—are 
as objective in the mode of treatment as impartiality might 
dictate, but it must be remembered that this is a Catholic 
dictionary, and the standpoint being thus distinctly 
avowed, the fairness is as great as one could by any cus- 
tomary standard expect. No church as yet learned the lesson 
of being perfectly just to its opponents. There is less than 
justice, in the present work, in the articles on Freemasonry, 
Luther, Presbyterianism, etc., and the last-named is 
seriously defective in that it treats almost exclusively of 
Scottish Presbyterianism. The article on the Bible is 
singularly inadequate, especially in view of the fact that 
there are no separate articles, so far as we have observed, 
on Exegesis, Commentaries, etc. In general, it may be said 
that the articles on dogma and ritual, which are very promi- 
nent, are the most ably written. The edition before us has 
been prepared especially with reference to American 
readers ; and in regard to these, in particular, we can only 
repeat the statement with which we began—that educated 
Roman Catholics can hardly do without the book. 


‘* Studies in Wordsworth.” + 


WorpsworTH has been most fortunate in his interpre- 
ters. The Rev. Stopford Brooke in his ‘ Theology in the 
English poets,’ Prof. J. C. Shairp in his ‘ Studies in Poetry 
and Philosophy,’ and Frederic Myers in his biography of 
the poet in the English Men-of-Letters series, have all 
been most faithful to the spirit of the poet and enthusiastic 
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in their admiration of his work. Each of these volumes is, 
in its way, a remarkable piece of critical work—appreciative, 
scholarly and finely written. Wordsworth’s teaching and 
influence have been truly set forth, and with a full under- 
standing of their importance. After these works it would 
seem that no one would venture again into the same field of 
critical interpretation ; but Wordsworth is an author who is 
worthy of having many commentators and critics. He is not 
only a poet, but an interpreter of life and nature ; and no 
one more than he needs to have his work brought within the 
reach of his readers by some process of mediation. With 
this conviction, Prof. Henry N. Hudson, the Shakspearean 
commentator and critic, gave a series of essays on Words- 
worth to ‘a small circle of intelligent and thoughtful per- 
sons,’ in a Cambridge parlor. These papers he now pub- 
lishes, together with four other lectures and addresses. His 
studies are to be highly commended for their freshness and 
their suggestiveness, and because they do much to rightly 
interpret Wordsworth as an intellectual force and influence. 
He mainly follows the critics above mentioned as to his 
manner of looking at Wordsworth as a thinker and poet ; 
but he writes as one who has discovered all this for himself. 
His book is distinctively an addition to Wordsworthian 
literature, and all the more so because so admirably 
adapted to awaken the general reader to a true appreciation 
of the poet. His remarks on the province of criticism, the 
mission of the great poets, the relations of nature to man, 
and the religion of nature as it was understood by Words- 
worth and as it appears in his poetry, are eloquent and valu- 
able. The book has the familiar manner of the school-room, 
but this makes it all the more helpful to those who for the 
first time come to the study of Wordsworth. It is a com- 
prehensive and scholarly study Prof. Hudson has given us, 
and the result of many years’ familiarity with the poet. 





Old Grammars and New. 

AFTER all, there is not an impassable gulf between ancient 
and modern times, or between the processes employed by 
the Greek and thebarbarian. The old monks, hard-pressed 
for vellum, took their Gaius’s ‘ Institutes’ or their Cicero's 
‘ De Republica,’ erased what they could ofthe pagan script, 
and then superimposed their sermon of St. Jerome, or their 
monkish homily, on the ruins of the ancient and precious 
parchment. Modern editors, imitative and ingenious, pur- 
sue a process almost precisely similar. Their editions and 
re-editions are palimpsests. Given a Greek or a Latin 
grammar, fully developed and articulated but antiquated or 
not fully ‘up to the times,’ they seize the outlines, incise 
deeper grooves, fill out attenuated parts, tone down extrava- 
gances, remodel, revise, rewrite, reintegrate the fragments, 
and—republish. The old name. is there, but the old 
features, the old charm, the old associations are gone. A 
new structure—alien, transformed, bristling with new science 
and new learning, full of avenues leading to the new philol- 
ogy—takes the place of the old. 

Thus it is with the new and valuable edition of Hadley’s 
well-known Greek Grammar, just revised and largely re- 
written by Prof. F. D. Allen, of Harvard. (D. Appleton 
& Co.) Anold student of the former book must needs rub 
his eyes, clear his throat, and wipe his ‘ specs’ over this old 
friend with a new face, in a bran-new suit of ‘ sto’ clothes,’ 
too! That the new edition is a vast improvement over the 
old one is shown most clearly in its preface. Prof. Allen has 
literally left no stone unturned in the former grammar : 
every paradigm, declension, conjugation, example, has been 
polished up to the last refinement of Atticism. It is Prof. 
Hadley ‘ upset,’ but yet, wonderful to say, redivivus. There 
he is, and yet—thefe he is not. The labor must have been 
enormous in this process of reconstruction—every chink and 
cranny and corner illuminated, made to give forth its inner 

.voice and harmonize with the very newest disciplines in 
things Grecian. Classical students will be thankful to Prof. 
Allen for his pains and his precision. 
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In Virginia, too, there is no lack of literary activity of the 
same sort. One of the best Latin grammars we have seen, 
thoroughly admirable in fulness, simplicity, and accuracy, is 
the new edition of Bingham’s Latin Grammar, revised and 
rewritten by Prof. W. G. McCabe. (E. H. Butler & Co. : 
Philadelphia.) Here, too, old bottles have been filled with 
new wine almost to bursting ; the new learning overflows 
and supersedes the old. In the Prosody alone we detect an 
‘ancient and fish-like smell,’ not over-penetrated with late 
German research. A boy put through this grammar will 
certainly not come out of the wrong end of the horn, but he 
will know all that so amiable and omnivorous a creature 
need know of gerund and gerundine, delicately marked 
quantity, infinitives, tenses, and temporal propositions. 
Both these grammars are accompanied by excellent indices. 

The ‘ Italian Principia, Part II.’ (Harpers), is a welcome 
addition to our meagre apparatus for the acquisition of Ital- 
ian. The work, which is a reader, has been drawn up by 
Prof. Ricci of the City of London College, and contains ex- 
tracts from nearly all the bestgItalian prose-writers, ancient 
and modern. Fifty-two authors are represented, half of 
whom belong to ancient literature and half to the Eighteenth 
and Nineteenth Centuries. There are exhaustive grammati- 
cal questions following the extracts in the first half of the 
book, copious notes explanatory of the idioms and obsolete 
words, biographical notices of all the authors, and the 
necessary conspectus of syntactical rules. An important 
feature of this work is its dictionary, which contains 6000 
words carefully explained as they occur in their own special 
context. Such a sail into Italian seas—easy, progressive, 
and instructive—will certainly be under the auspices of Zeus 
Ourios. 

Dr. L, Sauveur, too, sends us another product of his fast- 
flying pen: ‘Grammaire Francaise pour les Anglais’ (F. 
W. Christern)—a French grammar 7 French, designed for 
English students. It is full, copious, and exact, and con- 
tains an envoi from E. Littré, the great lexicographer. It 
adopts the excellent Noél and Chapsal method, developed, 
enriched, and illustrated with abundant exercises. 





The Magazines for March. 


THE interest of Zhe Century will centre for some time to 
come in the Civil War papers, and those this month, on ‘ The 
first Fight of the Ironclads,’ recall one of the most picturesque, 
as well as most important, events of modern history. No one 
knows the story too well to enjoy these thrilling accounts of the 
battle between two vessels that revolutionized the navies of the 
world, widely differing in construction, model, and armament, 
both experiments, each on its trial trip, the one, victor for a day, 
resting on its laurels for a single night with the justifiable con- 
sciousness of holding at its mercy the Northern navy and the 
Northern seaboard; the other, victor for all time, a mere 
pigmy, looking ‘like a tin can on a shingle,’ threading its way 
to doubtful conflict with a tried and formidable adversary by the 
light of the blazing Congress, manned by volunteers hardly yet 
familiar with the unusual features of the vessel, yet able soon to 
convince at least one lieutenant on the Merrimac that, as powder 
was precious, he might as well stop firing at this strange Moni- 
tor, as he could do her about as much damage by ‘ snapping his 
thumb at her every two minutes and a half.’ The Confederates, 
indeed, claim that the Monitor had no great victory, and that 
the disappointment to themselves was merely a drawn battle 
where they had expected tremendous triumph for the Merrimac ; 
but for ourselves we shall be satisfied with that kind of a victory 
‘every time.’ After all, there is something splendid in the 
double victory, since we were all Americans. It is good to 
prove that we are all brave and brilliant enough to outwit each 
other when we have each other for antagonists |_Of unusually 
timely interest for a magazine is Gen. Colston’s paper on *‘ The 
Land of the False Prophet.’ It gives one who is unacquainted 
with the subject a clearer idea of the deserts in which the British 
are meeting with temporary reverses, and of the foes with whom 
they are contending, than any other brief article we have read. 
It is fully illustrated, and it is safe to say that at least one of its 
illustrations, the head of a camel-driver, will be preserved in 
more than one artistic album.——Exceedingly fine, too, are the 
illustrations to ‘ The New Astronomy,’ the paper this time being 
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on the planets and the moon, and coming to the melancholy con- 
clusion that ‘ the moon is dead.’—— Webster and Charles O’Con- 
nor are ‘ recollected’ in separate short papers, by Stephen M. 
Allen and John Bigelow respectively ; Helen Gray Cone carries 
off the palm in Bric-a-Brac with an amusing little poem called 
‘The Tender Heart ;’ while O. B. Frothingham contributes a 
brilliant article on ‘ The Worship of Shakspeare.’ 


In fiction we are having really too much realism, There is 
reaction in the air, and if some novelist does not give us soon a 
story with a good, solid murder in it—a murder that never was 
really murdered and so can be enjoyed conscientiously,—or a 
tale with at least a ‘Crime’ or a ‘ Mystery’ in its title, we shall 
have to give up fiction and take to se is real and not realistic. 
Who does not wish he could sit down with Poe again and ‘ sup 
full with horrors,’ after a few hundred pages of glasses of ice- 
water, South End basements, Back Bay dining-rooms, Septem- 
ber weather, etc. Trace, tor instance, the progress made this 
month in the serials : in The Century, Mr. Corey calls upon Mr. 
Lapham, young Mr. Corey calls upon Miss Lapham, Mrs. Corey 
calls upon Mrs. Lapham. The conversation is realistic, ex- 
tremely so ; it is exactly the way such people would talk under 
such circumstances. But why, then, call it literature, or spend 
the time in reading conversation? Why not call on our neigh- 
bors in the next street and make our own conversation, re- 
tiring with the consciousness of having scored off a social debt 
or two? Mr. James’s ‘ Bostonians’ finish their evening call on 
Miss ‘Birdseye, and the next day one of them comes in from 
Cambridge to Charles St. Let us casually remark that the 
critics who insist on recognizing Miss Birdseye are quite as un- 
kind as the author who is said to have done such an ungentle- 
manly thing as to photograph her. We refuse to recognize her, 
especially as we have heard two sets of Bostonians waxing 
equally indignant over the likeness, each set working on the 
basis of a different original. In Lippincott’s the English baronet 
and his party go to an American garden party, and Miss Tinck- 
er’s ‘Aurora’ goes to an ‘ evening’ where somebody is very 
ungracious to critics. In Harper's, the people ‘at the Red 
Glove’ attend a soirée, and the people at ‘ East Angels’ have a 
tea-party. After reading all these repasts, one feels like the 
lady who always felt that she had breakfasted and wanted noth- 
ing more, after having broken and prepared, each in a different 
egg-cup, the eight eggs desired by her eight little children. In 

he Atlantic, Doris and Mr. Dale take a pleasant drive of seven 
pages on the Marsh Island. We have grouped these simple 
events together, not because they are all too realistic and sim- 
ple, but because the grouping illustrates the distinction between 
realism and realism. Nothing could be more charming, for in- 
stance, than Miss Woolson’s tea-party, and nothing better of its 
kind than the Ziffincott's garden-party. Each illustrates, be- 
sides itself, the traits of people or the characteristics of nations. 
It is the realism of George Eliot, who never gave us anything 
ideal, but who also never gave us anything that was not worth 
while. If her heroine lights a candle, ane far that candle throws 
its little beams ! and if she merely walks through a corridor, it 
is with the walk that betrays a goddess. 


In Harper's, besides the serials, we have John Fiske’s ‘ Mani- 
fest Destiny,”:admirable not only for historical information, but 
for expressing an optimism as reasonable as it is cheerful in its 
outlook for what is sometimes ruefully looked forward to as the 
unwieldy American future. Statistics are very seldom made as 
entertaining as they appear in John Bigelow’s article on ‘ Jeffer- 
son’s Financial Diary,’ which is as good as a play. If the far- 
famed Jeffersonian simplicity does not appear in the records of 
wine at the Presidential feasts, it may yet be said that there was 
a faithful record: no appropriation for ‘ wine,’ but every cask 
and decanter accounted for.——The number abounds in houses : 
first, the H®use of Orange; then some charming houses in 
Washington, ‘the city of homes ;’ and finally a ‘ House Built 
upon Sand,’ in which, in good old-fashioned style, all the 
naughty rich people become poor, and all the poor good people 
become rich.——Miss Hale’s article on ‘The Cape Ann Quar- 
ries ’ is beautifully illustrated. 


Mr. Baylor’s ‘On This Side’ will be the feature of Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine as long as it runs, but Miss Tincker’s serial, be- 
sides its objectionable critics, contains some charming children, 
and we quite agree with her that a charming child is better than 
a critic. This is quite a number for good short stories, the solid 
articles dealing with the New Orleans Exposition and the Baby- 
lonian Exploration, while lighter sketches take up Sicilian Prov- 
erbs, a trip to Sonora, and the Balia of Italy, enlightening us as 
to the true position in the Capulet household of Juliet’s nurse. 
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In The Atlantic Dr. Holmes 7 ‘The New Portfolio,’ of 
which thus far we have seen only the outside, and discloses some 
delighttul young people. One of the ‘ good things’ in it, that 
‘the choicest egg that ever was laid was not so big as the nest 
that held it,’ is a sermon in eggs for the realistic novelists. Don't 
gentlemen, let each of your incidents seem to outweigh the 
whole of your story.——Henry A. Clapp’s study of * Time in 
Shakspeare’s Comedies’ also suggests what curious results 
would appear from similar study my the time occupied in contem- 
porary novels in passing up Park Street or crossing the Com- 
mon.——Mr. Bishop’s sketch of ‘ The Brown Stone Boy’ is so 
wholly admirable that we hope other ‘keen satirists of New 
York society’ will profit by his example and shake the dust of 
society from off’ their feet. The experience of the ‘ Boy’ asa 
reporter, grabbing anybody who looked excited and asking 
what was the matter, and once even knocking a fellow down an 
area to make an item, is especially amusing.——Clara Barnes 
Martin gives an interesting account of the mother of Tourgué- 
neff ; and Kathleen O’ Meara continues her vivid preecswes of 
Mme. Mohl.——Of course we are all very proud of having recog- 
nized Miss Edith Thomas's genius as soon as we saw it, but does 
not The Atlantic claim a little too large a share of the honor in 
appearing in its review of Miss Thomas's poems as her chafe- 
von? From the reviewer's remark that he had been watchin 
‘with unfeigned interest’ Miss Thomas’s ‘expanding power 
ever since her verse ‘ began to appear in Zhe Adtlantic,’ we 
should infer perhaps that he read only Zhe Atlantic. Later, 
however, there is an admission that the poems have been seen 
‘on The Atlantic pages and elsewhere ;’ but there is somethin 
in the management of the inflection about the ‘elsewhere 
which reminds one of the skill which the reviewer himself ascribes 
to Miss Thomas in managing the disappearance of her fairies : 
‘One scarcely hears the movement at last. It is only to be 
likened to some diminuendo passage of violins.’ As a matter of 
fact, the majority appeared ‘ elsewhere,’ and THE CRITIC, which 
has published nearly twenty of Miss Thomas’s poems, including 
the one which Zhe Atlantic reviewer quotes in full as perfect of 
its kind, is naturally jealous, as will easily be seen, of its own 
share of the honor. ‘Demeter’s Choice’ appeared in The 
Atlantic four years ago, and a month later ten of Miss Thomas's 
poems that had already appeared in the newspapers were re- 
printed ‘ elsewhere '"—i.e., in The Century—a compliment we 
believe unprecedented in magazine history. But unless we have 
forgotten, Miss Thomas's true chaferon, behind all the editors, 
was a lady standing very high herself in ‘ literary circles,’ one 
of whose noblest traits is her enthusiastic delight in the good 
work of other people. We do not mean that any editor needed 
spectacles to enable him to see Miss Thomas's genius; but 
merely that the lady in question, being asked to look over the 
scrap-book of a Miss Thomas, then unknown to fame, opened by 
chance at the lines : 

‘ How small a tooth hath mined the season’s heart ! 

How cold a touch hath set the wood on fire!’ 

and sprang to her feet exclaiming, ‘ Why, the girl is a poet!’ 
We do not mean to imply that the lady’s influence secured the 
publication of poems that could truly have been trusted to make 
their way on their own merits, but merely that the person enti- 
tled to appear as chaperon of this charming work is one whom 
Miss Thomas herself gracetully acknowledges as her ‘ Friend at 
Court.’ 

In Zhe English Illustrated, ‘A Family Affair’ is more 
charming than ever ; the right kind of realism, better even than 
the right kind of sensationalism that appeared in ‘ Called Back.’ 
Wilkie Collins finishes what is an entertaining tale ; Miss Kin 
ley concludes her graceful * Shakspeare’s ogg * * and Na- 
worth Castle appears finely in text and picture, There is, too, 
a pleasant study of a commonplace person in a South Italian 
taverna. 


“Careful” Mr. Capper.: 


In his attempted defence in Zhe Pall Mali Gaszette, the 
mendacious Mr. Capper says : 

‘In adding together the different lengths of railroad of varying 
gauges, extracted from the 7vavelers’ (sic) Official Guide of 
the Railway and Steam Navigation System in the United 
States and Canada, published by the National Railway Publica- 
tion Company, 46 Bond Street, New York, tor July, 1884, I have 
been very careful. [am quite aware that the trans-continental 
railroads are all of the English gauge, 4 ft. 8} in., admitting of 
great distances being traversed without change of carriage or 
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break of gauge ; but of other gauges permit me to give a few 
examples : 


* OF THE 3 FT. GAUGE YOU MAY 7: g 4 FT. g In. ois 
les, 
1. Missouri and Arkansas Division ro, Grand Rapids and Indiana Rail- 
Railroad..............cceeeees 18 OOD cab tictnst osikbacd cep. ee 529 


2. Texas Division of the Cotton . 11. Indiana, Bloomington, and West 
Belt Railroad..... ........... Railroad 

3: Duck River Valley Railroad.... 

4 Denver and Rio Grande River 
Railroad 


304 sss 6749 
528 12, Missouri, Kansas, and Texas 
cine pina $e ee Fecesee I, 





SAeWEae pbsteuesccteo es 2, 13. Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
fg FR POPE ek dec. Se ecbisccccccete 2, 
Hot Spri allroad dine: eeealee FT. 1m. 
— arr Sond 14. i, + Kietiaay Valley 
are, ‘ SS Se 57 
6. Columbus Hocking Valley Rail- 15. Louisville, Cincinnati, and Lex. 
ME avcibn e's. ccwasieoverce deeaeee 109 MRAMINOENE ica 4c ctcs. sconces 92 
4.FT. IN. FT. InN. 
7 bv Ba: bos Udon, and St. 16. Leisto Valley Ratond 2 ae 131 
chan Wi eias vain « 2+ 239 FT. 
8. New London and Northern Rail- 17. Charleston walk Savannah Rail- 
Fs ae SP cea koe at otal 448 POG sc cchddie’ seisgs sic sicvee BOM 
4 FT. IN. 18. East Tennessee and Virginia 
9. New Orleans Mississippi _____ estar ESS, eR a 59° 
Valley Railroad........... 122 | 19. South Western Railway........ 694 


‘ There are no less than fifteen different gauges of railroads given 
in the official guide, a fact I have never seen stated betore. 
From the figures I have given, you will see, sir, that\long jour- 
neys may be made on other gauges besides the 4 ft. 8} in. trans- 
continental gauge. ’ 

Nos. 1 and 2 are merely divisions of the Texas and St. 
Louis Railway. There is no ‘Cotton Belt Railroad.’ 3. Is 
only 48 miles long. 4. Should be Denver and Rio Grande 
Railroad. 5. The Hot Springs Railroad is only 25 miles 
long. 6. Should be the Columbus, Hocking Valley and 
Toledo Railway. 7. There is no such road. There is, 
however, a Green Bay, Winona and St. Paul. 8. The New 
London Northern (there is no ‘ and’ in its title) is only 121 
miles long. 9. The word Railroad in this title should be 
Railway. 10. Should be 494 miles. 11. The Indiana, 
Bloomington and Western Railway is 679 miles long. 
12. Railway, not Railroad. 13. The Pennsylvania proper 
is 2178. The ‘ Pennsylvania Lines West of Pittsburgh’ sum 
up 2629. 14. The D., A. V. and Pittsburg Railroad is 91 
miles long. 15. The length of the L., C. and L. R. R., 
now a division of the Louisville and Nashville R. R. is: 
main line, 113 miles ; Lexington branch, 94; total, 207. 
16. There is no such railroad. Possibly the Scioto Valley 
Railroad is meant; but the gauge of that was 4 ft. 9} in. 
17. The C. and S. Railway is 115 miles long. 18. The E. 
T., Virginia and Georgia Railroad is 1160 miles long ; or, 
if the Memphis and Charleston Division be included, 1482. 
19. The lines of the South Western Railway System cover 
319 miles. 

The above is a specimen of what Mr. Capper can do 
when he is ‘ very careful!’ The mistakes are his, and not 
the Official Guide's. There are, practically, but four gauges 
in use in the United States: 5 ft. (a relic of the Southern 
Confederacy) ; 3 ft., and 3 ft. 6 in. (both classed as narrow 
gauge) ; and the standard—z ft. 84 in. Gauges of 4 ft. 84 
in. to 4 ft. 9} in. are but variations of the standard, and 
—* gauge cars traverse them al] with equal ease and 

ety. 





The Lounger 


‘THE current number of THE CRITIC,’ says the Rochester 
Herald, *in an appreciative notice of the Water-Color Exhibi- 
tion now holding in New York, says that ‘‘ about 150 pictures 
have been sold at an average cost of between $80 and $100. 
Most of these brought between $30 and $50 apiece.”” The 
writer of that is not the author of ‘‘ Applied Mathematics.” ’ 
Neither is the writer who criticises it. If he were, he would 
see that the statement is perfectly correct. I never excelled at 
‘figuring’ myself, but I have ‘done’ this ‘sum,’ and think it 
comes out all right. .Let us see: 150 pictures at an average of 
(say) $90 apiece would bring $13,500. ‘ Most of 150’ is 76, and 
76 at an average of $40 apiece would be $3,040. Sell each of the 
remaining 74 at $141 and you get $10,459.90 for them. Now 


add $3,040 to $10,459.90 and ate have $13,499.90— which is as’ 


near to $13,500 as you can stick your finger in your eye. 





As the ‘funny men’ of the daily papers may not see The 
Athenaeum every week, 1 have en the trouble to cut the 
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following paragraph from a recent number of that journal, and 
herewith submit it to their attention. The new spelling of an 
old word may afford them some amusement :—Mr. Boyd Daw- 
kins, at a recent meeting of the Manchester Geological Society, 
read a paper ‘On the Canadian Apatite.’ On Tuesday, the 3d 
inst., the discussion on this communication came on, and Mr. G. 
Henry Kinahan read a paper ‘On a Possible Genesis of the 
Canadian Apatite.’ 





FRom a reader in Las Vegas, New Mexico :—Besides the sev- 
eral petty errors, anachronisms, etc., of which our favorite au- 
thor, Howells, has lately been convicted, to the amusement of 
his host of admirers, let me call your attention toa slipin ‘A 
Florentine Mosaic,’ in the February Century, where, speaking 
of the Italian military, he says: ‘ Not large or strong, but regu- 
lar and refined of face, rank and file alike, in that democracy of 
good looks which one sees in no other land,’—evidently intend- 
ing the phrase ‘ rank and file’ to mean ‘ officers and men,’ in- 
stead of only the enlisted men, as it really means. ‘The bod 
of private soldiers composing an army,’ is Stormonth’s defini- 
tion of the phrase. Rank means the formation abreast ; file, 
from front to rear. 





Apropos of Mr. Howells’s use of the name of Silas Lapham, a 
friend sends me some extracts from his English note-book of a 
few years since, some of which, he observes, out-Digkens 
Dickens. For instance, there is a ‘ Tuck, late Cakebreak’ on 
the Strand, and a ‘ Widowson & Veale’ in the same street. 
*‘ Halfhide ’—an ancient English name, by the way—is seen over 
a jeweller's shop-window. An itinerant Methodist minister 
rejoices in the cognomen of ‘ Trampleasure.’ ‘* Hogben, late 
Mummery’ is engaged in business in Dover. A modern 
‘ Latimer & Ridley,’ who have no fear whatever of being burned 
together, as were their famous namesakes, 330 years ago, keep a 
shop—or at least did so in 1867—near Smithfield. And m 
correspondent’s great-grandmother personally knew an Englis 
lady whose name ean Siivedbosehs, 





THIS memorandum caught my eye in a transatlantic con- 
temporary, last week: ‘Mark Twain intends visiting England 
in May for the purpose of giving readings from his own writ- 
ings.’ As this was ‘interesting if true,’ I dropped a line to 
Mr. Twain’s manager, Major Pond, quoting the statement and 
asking if there was any truth in it. His answer was laconic. 
Here itis: ‘ Not so far as Mark Twain, or Major Pond, knows.’ 





I OFTEN hear the complaint that manuscripts by unknown 
authors never have a fair chance, but are returned unread. It 
is a popular idea that publishers and editors open a manuscript 
submitted to them, oo immediately return it if not signed with 
a greatname. In reality, ask the ‘ readers’ for great firms what 
is their chief grievance, and they will tell you that it is the quan- 
tity of trash by Daisy Dew and Minnie Minty which they are re- 
quired to read and pass judgmenton. The ‘ good things’ rarely 
come to them. No publisher cares what his ‘ readers’ think of 
a new novel by George Eliot or Thackeray, But he will not turn 
Minnie Minty away without getting an ‘opinion.’ It is possi- 
ble that there are exceptions to this rule, but they are certainly 
not numerous enough to disprove it. 


The Empire State Philatelist—a high-sounding name, sug- 
gestive of abstruse subjects learnedly discussed. ‘* We will hold 
ourselves in readiness,’ says the editor, with the solemnity 
of the London 7imes discussing the Eastern question, ‘* to give 
here such information as lies in our power, and are prepared at 
all times to assist Philatelists in the solution of ouch uestions 
as we are able to.’ The English of this is digfified—if' not 
elegant. There is a certain gravity, too, in the reports from 
foreign countries. Take, for instance, this from Russia: ‘ The 
1 kopeck, yellow, has appeared ;’ or this, from Costa Rica : ‘ We 
are informed that the 2 centavos official is now surcharged in 
black.’ But the collection of cancelled postage-stamps is get- 
ting to be aserious matter, and I am not surprised that the 
organ of its votaries should announce a change of stamps as 
gravely as ‘The Thunderer’ would proclaim a change of dy- 
nasty. . 





Mr. Locker’s Cowper MSS. 


To THE EpiTors oF THE CRITIC: 


I have two little manuscript books that formerly belonged 
to the poet Cowper, for they are filled with his poems in 
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autograph. There are the well-known lines to Alexander 
Selkirk (but they are called ‘ Robinson Crusoe’), and there 
are several variations from the reading of the printed copies. 
Instead of 


My friends, do they now and then send 
A wish or a thought after me? 


he has written : 


My friends, do they ever attend 
To the sad recollection of me ? 


And again, at stanza 6—‘ When I think of my own native 
land,’ etc.—the manuscript reading is : 


When I think of my native abode, 

In a moment I seem to be there ;_ e 
’Tis the Body alas ! with its Load 

Still holds me a Prisoner here. 


Then there are many variations in the poem called ‘ The 
Rose.” It begins : 


The rose that J sing had been bathed in a shower, 
Profusely and hastily shed ; 

The plentiful moisture encumbered the flower, 
And weighed down its e/egant head. 


The cup was all filled, and the leaves were all wet, 
And it seemed, to a fanciful view, 

To weep for the Aome it had left with regret, 
In the flowery scene where it grew. 


Unfit as it was for the use of the Fair, 
With foliage so dripping and drowned 

I shook it and sweng it with too little care— 
I snapped it—it fell to the ground. 


‘ And such,’ I exclaimed, ‘is the pitiless part 
Some act by the delicate mind, 

Regardless of wringing and breaking a heart 
Already to sorrow resigned.’ 


This deautiful rose, had I shaken it less 
Might have bloomed in the bosom awhile ; 
And the tear that is wiped with a little address 

May be followed valine by a smile. 


I do not know whether this is worth the notice of THE 
CRITIC. 


LONDON, 4 Feb., 1885. FREDERIC LOCKER. 





Flying Chords. 


I, 


A HUSH is on the woods, and the wide sea 
Lies voiceless as the heavens ; yon snowy cloud 
Sleeps like a sail becalmed, and lily-browed 
*Twixt star and star the round moon silently 
Floats like a flower. Love, what a harmony 
Silence with motion makes ; how lewd and loud 
Were hum of insect here, or chirp of. bird, 
Or softest lute beneath a lattice heard. 


II, 


Woods have I sung, and many a gliding stream ; 

Smiles and bright eyes have been my verse's theme ; 
But evermore of these my lute is fain— 

Roses, and music, and yon moonlight’s gleam. 


Yet, were I blind as old Mzonides, 

Deaf as the grave, and tortured with disease, 
Come thou but near, Sweet, and I shall not lack 

Stars, and fair flowers; and softest melodies. 


For out of thee a charméd influence goes, 

And sheds a rarer dew upon the rose, 
Lends to sweet music a diviner spell, 

And o’er the wave a lovelier silver throws. 


EDWARD J. HARDING. 


The 
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The American University. 


At last Tuesday's meeting of the Nineteenth Century 
Club, at the house of Mr. Courtlandt Palmer, the old and 
the new system of college government were discussed by 
President Eliot of Harvard, representing the new order, 
and President McCosh of Princeton, representing the old. 


SUMMARY OF PRESIDENT ELIOT’S REMARKS, 


How to transform a college with one uniform curriculum 
into a university without any prescribed course of study, is a 
roblem which more and more claims the attention of all thought- 
ul friends of American learning and education. I hope to con- 
vince you that a university of liberal arts and sciences must give 
its students three things: Freedom in choice of studies, oppor- 
tunity to win academic distinction in single subjects or special 
lines of study, and a discipline which distinctly imposes on each 
individual the responsibility of forming his own habits and guid- 
ing his own conduct. .... 


I believe the normal age at which an American boy can best 
go to a university where choice of studies is free, to be eighteen. 
The potential man is already revealed. It his school studies 
have been reasonably comprehensive, there can be no doubt as 
to the most profitable direction of his subsequent studies. Under 
favorable influences his peso are essentially determined.- 
He has passed the age when compulsory discipline is useful, and 
he can no longer be driven to any useful exercise of his mind, 
He can now select for himself a better course of study than any 
college faculty can possibly select for him. He will naturally 
seek the counsel of those advisers who have an intimate ac- 
quaintance with him. When a young man whom I never saw 
before asks me what to study, I am quite helpless until he tells 
me what he likes and doesn’t like, what sports he cares for, what 
employments he fancies, what his parents and grandparents 
were, and what he means to be. I can only show him how to 
think out the problem for himself. . . . . a te 


A young American must enjoy the privilege of university life, 
if at all, between eighteen and twenty-two. Nearly three 
fourths of the college graduates go into professions or employ- 
ments which require elaborate special preparation. He can 
hardly hope to enter active business before he is twenty-six. 
It is clearly impossible, therefore, that the American university 
should be constructed on top of the old-fashioned college. It is 
often asked what becomes of the elective system on careless or 
lazy boys? I answer, what became of such boys under the old 
system? Within my observation they got no profit to speak of. 
It really does not make much difference what their unawakened 
minds dawdle with, anyhow. But there is much more chance 
that they will get aroused from their lethargy under the elective 
than under the compulsory system. Free choice of studies gives 
the young genius the fullest scope without impairing the chance 
of the drone and the dullard. There is not a university of com- 
| tee resources upon the continent of Europe in which complete 
reedom of study has not long prevailed. In our own country 
respectable colleges now offer a considerable proportion of 
elective studies, and as a rule the greater their resources in 
teachers, collections, and money, the more liberal is their 
Ps, paoeag of the elective principle. At present our best colleges 
fall very far short of European standards, in respect to number of 


‘ teachers, and consequently in respect to amplitude of teaching. 


As yet we have no university in America ; only aspirants to that 
eminence. All the more important is it that we should under- 
stand the conditions under which a university can be developed 
—the most indispensable of which is freedom in choice of 
StHGIES. so. 

A university must permit its students, in the main, to govern 
themselves. It should be placed in or near a city of considerable 
population, so that its officers and students can — enjoy 
the refined pleasures and restraints of a highly cultivated society. 
It must have a large body of students, and these two conditions 
make it practically impossible to deal with them on any basis 
of village school discipline. A student’s protection must be 
within him. It is a distinct advantage of the genuine university 
method that it does not pretend to maintain any parental or 
monastic governments. Its moral purpose should be to train 
young men to self-control and self-reliance through liberty. 
Such a university is the safest place in the world for young men 
who have anything in them. They live in a bracing amgeg, : 

ood companionships invite them ; books engage them ; helpful 
riends surround them ; pure ideals are held up before them ; 
ambitions spur them, and honors await them... .. 
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SUMMARY OF PRESIDENT McCOSH’S REPLY. 


I was asked to come into a debate which was to be three-cor- 
nered. President Porter of Yale, as well as President Eliot, 
was to have taken part in it. It has now become two-cornered, 
if such a term were permissible, and I am called to criticise 
directly what is known as the new departure of Harvard. I am 
glad that the matter has been thecnght to acrisis. The move- 
ment has been long going on at Harvard in a silent way, and it 
is time that the public and parents should have an opportunity 
of knowing what is the system adopted in one of our foremost 
colleges. President Eliot has formulated the question in a man- 
ner that is large, loose, vague, showy and plausible, but I think 
I shall be able to show the fallacies that underlie his reasonings. 
The sacred word liberty has been used as a catchword to lure 
students, and young men are made to believe that they will be 
= to choose those studies in which they can me Poa the 

ighest grades with the least labor. I am not antiquated, and 
although I am an old man I am not old-fashioned. My aim all 
through my professional life has been to elevate learning, and I 
hope to see every new branch of true learning introduced into 
our colleges, but I cannot indorse the course which Harvard 
has pursued. I believe that men should have freedom in choos- 
ing their studies. But the freedom has limits. Men are free to 
choose their colleges, and the departments which they will follow 
in these colleges, whether law or medicine or theology. But 
there liberty should cease, and it should be understood that 
certain branches must be studied. To hold the contrary leads 
at once to a reductio ad absurdum. What if a medical student 
should neglect physiology and anatomy and materia medica, for 
music and the drama and painting? It is evident, therefore, 
that there must be some restrictions. ... . 

I now come to my second point—that attendance upon lectures 
and recitations should be compulsory. It a young man has 
freedom to choose his studies he should not be allowed to come 
to the lecture room one day and stay away the next. Professors 
at Harvard have complained to me that the optional system there 
in force often results in forcing them to lecture to empty seats. 
It may be said that it is enough if the student passes his exami- 
nation at the end of the term. It is true that a man may become 
a scholar without going to college ; but being there he should 
certainly get all the advantage possible from his course. I have 
had experience in Europe of this optional system, and I have 
not found it beneficial. It invariably leads to cramming, and 
conscientious work is superseded by a feverish effort before the 
examination day. In Germany it is true that the system is 
practised with success. But the Germans have one great safe- 
guard, which we have not, in the Bureau of State Examiners, 
who stand in the path of every man who would obtain a position 
whether civil or ecclesiastical or military. If Massachusetts 
should institute such an examining snoen’§ then Harvard mi, ht 
safely follow her present course. .... 

On the question of government—I hold that a college, like a 
country, needs 2 government. Young men need moral ttaining 
as well as intellectual training. But the result of all this should 
be to teach them independence, and train them to think and act 
for themselves. I don’t believe in the spy system, neither do I 
believe in allowing young men to drink and gamble without giv- 
ing them a warning or acounsel. You tell me he is a man and 
must govern himself; but what can you say of his mother’s 
agony and his father's grief? We can expel him, you say. But 
this is itself discipline, and if we may expel why may we not ad- 
vise and rebuke? Itis a serious problem, What is to be the re- 
ligious teaching of our colleges? Huxley recommends that the 
Bible be used in schools. Herbert Spencer admits that there is 
no moral power in science. Emerson manfully advocated the 
continuance of prayers at Harvard—but I am approaching the 
subject of religion. ... . 

In conclusion I have only to say that all who desire to see the 
cause of American scholarship prosper are discouraged by the 
new departure of Harvird, and the universities of the Old World 
would be shocked to learn that in America’s oldest college the 
students are no longer required to follow those studies which 
the wisdom of ages has pointed out as being at the foundation 
of all true education. 


Matthew Arnold on America.* 


[From The Nineteenth Century.] 
THE BRITISH PHILISTINE, 


EVERYWHERE we shall find in our thinking a sort of warp in- 
clining it aside of the real mark, and thus depriving it of value. 








* Continued from February 21 and concluded. 
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The common run of peers who write to The Zimes about reform 
of the House of Lords one would not much expect, perhaps, to 
‘understand the signs of this time.’ But even the Duke of 
Argyll, delivering his mind about the land-question in Scotland, is 
like one seeing, thinking and speaking in some other planet than 
ours, A man of even Mr. John Morley’s gifts is provoked with 
the House of Lords, and straightway he declares himself against 
the existence of a Second Chamber at all ; although—if there be 
such a thing as demonstration in politics—the working of the 
American Senate demonstrates a well-composed Second Cham- 
ber to be the very need and safeguard of a modern democracy. 
What a singular twist, again, in a man of Mr. Frederic Harri- 
sion’s intellectual power, not, perhaps, to have in the exuberance 
ot youthful energy weighted himself for the race of life by taking 
up a per old French pedant upon his shoulders, but to 
have insisted, in middle age, in taking up the Protestant Dis- 
senters too ; and now, when he is becoming elderly, it seems as 
if nothing would serve him but he must add the Peace Society 
to his load! How perverse, yet again, in Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
at the very moment when past neglects and present needs are 
driving men to co-operation, to making the community act for 
the public good in its collective and corporate character of ¢he 
State, how perverse to seize this occasion for promulgating the 
extremest doctrine of individualism ; and not only to drag this 
dead horse along the public road himself, but to induce Mr. 
Auberon Herbert to devote his days to flogging it ! 

We think thus unaccountably because we are living in an un- 
natural and strained state. We are like people whose vision is 
deranged by their looking through a turbid and distorting atmos- 
phere, or whose movements are warped by the cramping ot some 
unnatural constraint. Let us just ask ourselves, looking at the 
thing as people simply desirous of finding the truth, how men 
who saw and thought straight would proceed, how an American, 
for instance—whose seeing and rome 4 has, I have said, if not 
in all matters, yet commonly in political and social concerns, this 

uality of straightness—how an American would proceed in the 
Po oe confusions which I have given as instances of the many 
confusions now embarrassing us: the confusion of our foreign 
affairs, the confusion of the House of Commons, the confusion of 
Ireland. And then, when we have discovered the kind of pro- 
ceeding natural in these cases, let us ask ourselves, with the 
same sincerity, what is the cause of that warp of mind hindering 
most of us from seeing straight in them, and also where is our 
remedy. 

The Angra Pequefia business has lately called forth from all 
sides many and harsh animadversions, upon Lord Granville, 
who is charged with the direction of our foreign affairs. I shall 
not swell the chorus of complainers. Nothing has happened 
but what was to be expected. Long ago I remarked that it is 
not Lord Granville himself who determines our foreign policy 
and shapes the declarations of Government concerning it, but a 
power behind Lord Granville. He and his colleagues would call 
it the power of public opinion. It is really the opinion of that 
great ruling class amongst us on which Liberal Governments 
have hitherto had to depend for support—the Philistines or 
middle class. It is not, I repeat, with Lord Granville in his nat- 
ural state and force that a foreign Government has to deal ; it is 
with Lord Granville waiting in devout expectation to see how 
the cat will jump—and that cat the British Philistine! When 
Prince Bismarck deals with Lord Granville, he finds that he is 
not dealing mind to mind with an intelligent equal, but that he 
is dealing with a tumult of likes and dislikes, hopes and fears, 
stock-jobbing intrigues, missionary interests, quidnuncs, news- 
papers—dealing, in short, with ignorance behind his intelligent 
equal. Yet ignorant as our Philistine middle class may be, its 
volitions on foreign affairs would have more intelligibility 
and consistency if uttered through.a spokesman of their own 
class. Coming through a nobleman like Lord Granville, who 
has neither the thoughts, habits nor ideals of the middle class, 
and yet wishes to act as proctor for it, they have every disad- 
vantage. He cannot even do justice to the Philistine mind, such 
as it is, for which he is spokesman ; he apprehends it uncertainly 
and expounds it ineffectively. And so with the house and line- 
age of Murdstone thundering at him (and these, again, through 
Lord Derby as their interpreter) from the Cape, and the inexor- 
able Prince Bismarck thundering at him from Berlin, the thing 
naturally ends by Lord Granville at last wringing his adroit 
hands and ejaculating disconsolately : ‘ It is a misunderstandin 
altogether!’ Even yet more to be pitied, perhaps, was the har 
case of Lord Kimberley, after the Majuba Hill disaster. Who 
can ever forget him, poor man, studying the faces of the repre- 
sentatives of the dissenting interest and exclaiming : ‘ A sudden 
thought strikes me! May we not be incurring the sin of blood- 
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guiltiness ?’ To this has come the tradition of Lord Somers, the 
Whig oligarchy of 1688, and all Lord Macaulay’s Pantheon. 


A HOMOGENEOUS SOCIETY. 


I said that a source of strength to America, in political and 
social concerns, was the homogeneous character of American 
society. An American statesman speaks with more effect the 
mind of his fellow-citizens from his being in sympathy with it, 
understanding and sharing it. Certainly one must admit that if, 
in our country of classes, the Philistine middle class is really the 
inspirer of our foreign policy, that policy would at least be ex- 
pounded more forcibly if it had a Philistine for its spokesman. 
Yet I think the true moral to be drawn is rather, perhaps, this : 
that our foreign policy would be improved if our whole society 
were homogeneous. 

As to the contusion in the House of Commons, what, apart 
from defective rules of procedure, are its causes? First and 
foremost, no doubt, the temper and action of the Irish members. 
But putting this cause of confusion out of view for a moment, 
every one can see that the House of Commons is far too large, 
and that it undertakes a quantity of business which belongs 
more properly to local assemblies. The confusion from these 
causes is one which is constantly increasing, because, as the 
country becomes fuller and more awakened, business multiplies, 
and more and more members of the House are inclined to take 

art init. Is not the cure for this found in a course like that 
ollowed in America, in having a much less numerous House of 
Commons, and in making over a large part of its business to 
local assemblies, elected, as the House of Commons itself will 
henceforth be elected, by household suffrage ? I have often said 
that we seem to me to need at present, in England, three things 
in especial : more equality, education for the middle classes, and 
a thorough municipal system. A system of local assemblies is but 
the natural complement of a thorough municipal system. Wholes 
neither too large nor tov small, not necessarily of equal population 
by any means, but with characters rendering them in themselves 
fairly homogeneous and coherent, are the fit units for choosing 
these local assemblies. Such units occur immediately to one’s 
mind in the provinces of Ireland, the Highlands and Lowlands of 
Scotland, Wales north and south, groups of English counties such 
as present themselves in the circuits of the judges or under the 
names of East Anglia or the Midlands. No one will suppose me 
guilty of the pedantry of here laying out definitive districts ; I do 

ut indicate such units as may enable the reader to conceive the 
kind of basis required for the local assemblies of which I am 
speaking. The business of these districts would be more advan- 
tageously done in assemblies of the kind ? they would form a 
useful school for the increasing number of aspirants to public 
life, and the House of Commons would be relieved. 

The strain in Ireland would be relieved too, and by natural 
and safe means. Irishmen are to be found, who, 1n desperation 
at the present state of their country, cry out for making Ireland 
independent and separate, with a national Parliament in Dublin, 
with her own foreign office and diplomacy, her own army and 
navy, her own tariff, coinage and currency. This is manifestly 
impracticable. But here again let us look at what is done by 
people who in politics think straight and see clear; let us ob- 
serve what is done in the United States. The Government at 
Washington reserves matters of imperial concern, matters such 
as those just enumerated, which cannot be relinquished without 
relinquishing the unity of the empire. Neither does it allow one 


great South to be constituted, or one great West, with a South- - 


ern Parliament, or a Western. Provinces that are too large are 
broken up, as Virginia has been broken up. But the several 
States are nevertheless real and important wholes, each with its 
own Legislature ; and to each the control, within its own bor- 
ders, of all except imperial concerns is freely committed. The 
United States Government intervenes only to keep order in the 
last resort. Let us suppose a similar plan applied in Ireland. 
There are four provinces there, forming four natural wholes—or 
perhaps (if it should seem expedient to put Munster and Con- 
naught together) three. The Parliament of the Empire would 
still be in London, and Ireland would send members to it. But 
at the same time each Irish province would have its own Legis- 
lature, and the control of its own real affairs. The British land- 
lord would no longer determine the dealings with land in an 
Irish province, nor the British Protestant the dealings with 
Church and Education. Apart from imperial concerns, or from 
disorder such as to render military intervention necessary, the 
Government in London would leave Ireland to manage itself. 
Lord Spencer and Mr. Campbell Bannerman would come back 


to England. Dublin Castle would be the State House of Lein- 
ster, 


Land questions, game laws, police, church, education, 
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would be regulated by the people and Legislature of Leinster for 
Leinster, of Ulster for Ulster, of Munster and Connaught for 
Munster and Connaught. The same with the like matters in 
— and Scotland. The local legislatures would regulate 
them. 

AN EXAMPLE FOR ENGLAND. 

But there is more. Everybody who watches the working of 
our institutions perceives what strain and friction is caused in it 
at present, by our having a Second Chamber composed almost 
entirely of great landowners, and representing the feelings and 
interests of the class of landowners almost exclusively. No one, 
certainly, under the conditions of a modern age and our actual 
life, would ever think of devising such a Chamber. But we will 
allow ourselves to do more than merely state this truism, we will 
allow ourselves to ask what sort of Second Chamber people who 
thought straight and saw clear would, under the conditions of a 
modern age and of our actual life, naturally make. And we 
find, from the experience of the United States, that such pro- 
vincial legislatures as we have just now seem to be the natural 
remedy for the confusion in the House of Commons, the natural 
remedy for the confusion in Ireland, have the further great 
merits besides of giving us the best basis possible for a modern 
SecondChamber. The United States Senate is perhaps, of all the 
institutions of that country, the most happily devised, the most 
successful in its workings. The Legislature of each State of the 
Union elects two Senators to the Second Chamber of the national 
Congress at Washington. The Senators are the Lords—if we 
like to keep, as it is surely best to keep, for designating the 
members of the Second Chamber, the title to which we have been 
for so many ages habituated. Each of the provincial Legisla- 
tures of Great Britain and Ireland would elect members to the 
House of Lords. The colonial legislatures also would elect 
members to it; and thus we should be complying in the most 
simple and yet the most signal way possible with the present 
desire of both this country and the colonies for a closer union 
together, for some representation of the colonies in the Imperial 
Parliament. Probably it would be found expedient to transter to 
the Second Chamber the representatives of the Universities. 
But no scheme for a Second Chamber will at the present day be 
found solid unless it stands on a genuine basis of election and 
representation. All schemes for forming a second Chamber 
through nomination, whether by the Crown or by any other 
voice, of picked noblemen, great officials, leading merchants and 
bankers, eminent men of letters and science, are tantastic. 
Probably they would not give us by any means a good Second 
Chamber. But certainly they would not satisfy the country or 
possess. its confidence, and therefore they would be found futile 
and unworkable. 

So we discover what would naturally appear the desirable way 
out of some of our worst confusions to anybody who saw clear 
and thought straight. But there is little likelihood, probably, of 
any such way being perceived and followed by our community 
here. And why is this? Because, as a community, we have-so 
little lucidity, we so little see clear and think straight. And 
why, again, is this? Because our community is .so little homo- 
geneous. The lower class has yet to show what it will do in 
politics. Rising politicians are already beginning to flatter it 
with servile assiduity, but their praise is as yet premature, the 
lower class is too little known. The upper class and the middle 
class we know. They have each their own supposed interests, 
and these are very different from the true interests of the com- 
munity. Our very classes make us dim-seeing. In a modern 
time, we are living with a system of classes so intense, a society 
of such unnatural complication, that the whole action of our 
minds is snr Yo and falsened by it. I return to my old 
thesis : inequality is our bane. The great impediments in our 
way of progress are aristocracy and Protestant dissent. People 
think this is an epigram ; alas, it is much rather a truism ! 


THE FALSE IDEAL OF ARISTOCRACY. 

An aristocratical society like ours is often said to be the 
society from which artists and men of letters have most to gain. 
But an institution is to be judged, not by what one can see one’s 
self gain from it, but by the ideal which it sets up. And aristoc- 
racy—if I may once more repeat words which, however often re- 
peated, have still a value from their truth—artistocracy now sets 
up in our country a false ideal, which materializes our upper 
class, vulgarizes our middle class, brutalizes ourlower class. It 
misleads the young, makes the worldly more worldly, the limited 
more limited, the stationary more stationary. Even to the imag- 
inative, whom Lord John Manners thinks its sure friend, it is 
more a hindrance than a help. Johnson says well: ‘ Whatever 
makes the past, the distant or the future, predominate over the 
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present, advances us in the dignity of thinking beings.’ But what 
is a Duke of Norfolk or an Earl Warwick, dressed in broadcloth 
and tweed, and going about his business or pleasure in hansom 
cabs and railways like the rest of us? Imagination herself would 
entreat him to take himself out of the way, and leave us to the 
Norfolks and Warwicks of history. 

I say this without a particle of hatred, and with esteem, ad- 
miration and affection tor many individuals in the aristocratical 
class. But the action of time and circumstance is fatal. If 
one asks one’s self what is really to ‘be desired, what is expe- 
dient, one would go far beyond the substitution of an elected 
Second Chamber for the present House of Lords, All confisca- 
tion is to be reprobated, all deprivation (except in bad cases of 
abuse) of what is actually possessed. But one would wish, if 
one set about wishing, for the extinction of title after the death 
of the holder, and for the dispersion of property by a stringent 
law of bequest. Our society should be _ io Ras Boh and only 
in this way can it become so. 

But aristocracy is in little danger. ‘I suppose, sir,’ a dis- 
senting minister said to me the other day, ‘ you found when you 
were in America, that they envied us there our great aristoc- 
racy.” It was his sincere belief that they did, and such prob- 
ably is the sincere belief of our middle class in general ; or, at 
any rate, that if the Americans do not envy us this possession, 
they ought to. And my friend, one of the great Liberal party 
which has now, I suppose, pretty nearly run down its deceased 
wife’s sister, poor thing, has his hand and heart full, so far as 
politics are concerned, of the question of church disestablish- 
ment. Hes eager to set to work at a change which, even if it 
were desirable (and I think it is not), is yet off the line of those 
reforms which are really pressing. 

Mr. Lyulph Stanley, Professor Stuart and Lord Richard 
Grosvenor are waiting ready to help him, and perhaps Mr. 
Chamberlain himself will lead the attack. I admire Mr. Cham- 
berlain as a politician because he has the courage—and it is a 
wise courage—to state large the reforms we need, instead of 
minimizing them. But like Saul before his conversion, he 
breathes out threatenings and slaughter against the Church, 
and is likely, perhaps, to lead an assault upon her. He is a 
formidable assailant, yet I suspect he might break his finger- 
nails on her walls. Ifthe Church has the majority for her, she 
will of course stand. But in any case this institution, with all 
its faults, has that merit which makes the great strength of in- 
stitutions—it offers an ideal which is noble and attaching. 
Equality is its profession, if not always its practice. It inspires 
wide and deep affection, and possesses, therefore, immense 
strength. Probably the establishment will not stand in Wales, 
probably it will not stand in Scotland. In Wales it ought not, I 
think, to stand. In Scotland I should regret its fall ; but Pres- 
byterian churches are born to separatism, as the sparks fly 
upward. At any rate, it is through the vote of local legislatures 
that disestablishment is likely to come, as a measure required in 
certain provinces, and not as a general measure for the whole 
country. In other words, the endeavor for disestablishment 
ought to be postponed to the endeavor for far more important 
reforms, not to precede it. Yet I doubt whether Mr. Chamber- 
lain and Mr. Lyulph Stanley will listen to me when I plead thus 
with them ; there is so little lucidity in England, and they will 
say I am priest-ridden. 


SEEING CLEAR AND THINKING STRAIGHT. 


One man there is, whom above all others I would fain have 
seen in Parliament during the last ten years, and beheld estab- 
lished in influence there at this juncture—Mr. Goldwin Smith. I 
do not say that he was not too embittered against the Church ; 
in my opinion he was, But with singular lucidity and penetra- 
tion he saw what great reforms were needed in other directions, 
and the order of relative importance in which reforms stood. 
Such were his character, style and faculties, that alone, perhaps, 
among men of his insight, he was capable of getting his ideas 
weighed and entertained by men in power ; while amid all favor 
and under all temptations he was certain to have still remained 
true to his insight, ‘ unshaken, unseduced, unterrified.’ I think 
of him as a real power for good in Parliament at this time, had 
he by now become, as he might have become, one of the leaders 
here. His absence from the scene, his retirement in Canada, is 


a loss to his friends, but a still greater loss to his country. 
Hardly inferior in influence to Parliament itself is journalism. 
Ido not conceive of Mr. John Morley as made for filling that posi- 
tion in Parliament which Mr. Goldwin Smith would, I think, have 
filled. It he controls, as Protesilaos in the poem advises, hysterical 
ion (the besetting danger of men-of-letters on the platform 
and in Parliament) and remembers to approve ‘ the depth and not 
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the tumult of ‘the soul,’ he will be powerful in Parliament ; he 
will rise, he will come into office; but he will not do for us in 
Parliament, I think, what Mr. Goldwin Smith would have done. 
He is too much of a partisan. In journalism, on the other hand, 
he was as unique a figure as Mr. Goldwin Smith would, | imagine, 
have been in Parliament. As a journalist, Mr. John Morley 
showed a mind which seized and understood the signs of the 
times ; he had all the ideas of a man of the best insight, and 
alone, perhaps, among men of his insight, he had the skill for 
making these ideas pass into journalism. But Mr. John Morley 
has now left journalism. There is “egg of talent in Parlia- 
ment, plenty of talent in journalism, but no one in either to ex- 
pound the ‘ signs of this time’ as these two men might have ex- 
pounded them. The signs of the time, political and social, are 
left, I regret to say, to bring themselves as they best can to the 
notice of the public. Yet how ineffective an organ is literature 
for conveying them compared with Parliament and journalism ! 
Conveyed somehow, however, they certainly should be, and in 
this disquisition I have tried to deal with them. But the political 
and social problem, as the thinkers call it, must not so occupy us 
as to make us forget the human problem. The problems are con- 
nected together, but they are not identical. Our political and 
social confusions I admit ; what Parliament is at this moment, I 
see and deplore. Yet nowhere but in England even now, not in 
France, not in Germany, not in America, could there be found 
public men of that quality—so capable of tair dealing, of trusting 
one another, keeping their word to one another—as to make 
possible such a settlement ot the franchise and seats bills as that 
which we have lately seen. Plato says with most profound 
truth: ‘The man who would think to geod purpose, must be 
able to take many things into his view together.’ How homo- 
; esagsined American society is, I have done my best to declare ; 
ow smoothly and naturally the institutions of the United States 
work, how clearly, in some most important respects, the.Ameri- 
cans see, how straight they think. But Sir Lepel Griffin says 
that there is no country calling itself civilized where one would not 
rather live than in America, excpet Russia. In politics I do not 
much trust Sir Lepel Griffin. I hope that he administers in India 
one district where a profound insight into the being and work- 
ing of institutions is not requisite. But, I suppose, the tastes of 
himself and of that large class of Englishmen whom Mr. Charles 
Sumner has taught us to call the class of gentlemen, is no untrust- 
worthy reporter. And an Englishman of this class would rather 
live in France, Spain, Holland, Belgium, Germany, Italy, 
Switzerland, than in the United States, in spite of our com- 
munity of race and speech with them! This means that in 
the opinion of men of that class, the human problem at least is 
not well solved in the United States, whatever the political and 
social problem may be. And to the human problem in the 
United States we ought certainly to turn our attention, especially 
when we find taken such an objection as this ; and some day, 
though not now, we will do so, and try to see what the objection 
comes to. I have given hostages to the United States, I am 
bound to them by the memory of great, untiring, and most 
attaching kindness. I should not like to have to own them to 
be of all countries calling themselves civilized, except Russia, 
the country where one would least like to live. 





Current Criticism 


A ‘MONSTROUS BARBARISM :’-—With what Mr. Gosse says 
about the Philadelphia Municipal Building or Town Hall, we 
can all agree, and no doubt there are plenty of Philadelphians 
who would express themselves about that monstrous barbarism 
in even stronger terms than Mr. Gosse has employed. It is, so 
far as we know, entitled to be considered the ugliest building in 
the world—and in saying this, we do not forget Mr. Mullet and 
what he has done; but, though his sins are many, they are 
none of them very big. Nor is it likely that any great city ever 
deliberately sacrificed so noble a feature in it plan as the cross- 
ing of Market Street and Broad Street—blotted it out, so to 
speak, and made i: impossible ever to undo its own mischief. 
We never visit Philadelphia that we do not wonder how her rich, 
intelligent and educated citizens could have consented to such 
an outrage. But, after all, the Municipal Building, ugly as it is, 
is only a more pronounced symptom of the disease of ugly build- 
ing, with which Philadelphia has been afflicted of late years, and 
which is probably due to a reaction against the naked severity 
of her old principles.— Zhe Studio. 





HARVARD’S Genius Loci :—At Harvard one finds one’s self 
almost as much at home as in Oxford or Cambridge. There is 
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the same collegiate spirit and affection, reinforcing, not dwarf- 
ing, the larger interests of patriotism. The men of Harvard 
openly envy us our antiquity, and —r so ; neither have we 
any reason to conceal our pridé in it. nd yet they have one 
thing we have not. Our public schools, and to some extent our 
universities, have sent out men enough to give their lives in the 
service of the common weal, but never at one time so memorably 
and conspicuously as the colleges of the United States during 
the Civil War twenty years ago. The range of tablets in the 
Memorial Hall of Harvard bears witness to it—a sad witness, 
yet a noble one ; and as it would be an evil foolhardiness to 
tempt such an experience beforehand, so it would be an unwor- 
thy faint-heartedness to regret it after the event. When I looked 
upon those tablets it seemed to me that the war has bequeathed 
to Harvard a sentiment, a genius loci, which our ancient univer- 
sities cannot quite match.—/r. Fred’k Pollock, in Macmillan’ s. 


February 28 1885 








GEORGE ELIOT AND JANE CARLYLE :—Mr. Cross has alread 
his reward, for he must be conscious that he has done his wor 
in the way which George Eliot would have approved... . 
There is no false idealization in these volumes. We are shown 
George Eliot not as an Olympian, but human ‘to the red-ripe of 
the heart,’ an eager, sensitive, frail, dependent woman. There 
is no false idealization, but what is of most importance in the 
characterization is not crowded out of sight by what is of least 
importance. Nothing is here to attract or to fasten the stare of 
a hard curiosity. The rights of the living and the dead are 
recognized and respected. There is much to gratify the best 
kind of literary curiosity, but more to make the heart stronger 
and wiser, and to quicken and refine the sense of spiritual sight. 
Should the moral or intellectual tension of these volumes prove 
too severe for the reader, can he not at any moment refresh him- 
self and restore his tone by the delightful trivialities, and dear 
and exquisite humanities—gayeties, sadnesses, gladnesses, bit- 
ternesses, and swift, penetrating gleams ot love—in the fascinat- 
ing letters of Jane Carlyle ?—Edward Dowden, in The Academy. 





SHELLEY IN FRANCE :—Through the medium of translation 
and criticism a body of young French authors are attempting to 
render the works and aims of modern English poets better 
known in France. Notably among these laborers may be 
named MM. Emile Hennequin, Gabriel Sarrazin, and Paul 
Bourget, and in the newly started Revue Contemporaine much 
ot their work may be looked tor. Mrs. Browning, Keats, Poe, 
Rossetti, and Swinburne have each received notice, but at pres- 
ent Shelley would appear to have their chief attention. The 
amount of study this poet is receiving in France is certainly 
worthy of notice in England. Only recently Madame Dorian 
published a translation of the ‘Cenci ;’ last November the Re- 
vue des Chefs-d’ Euvre gave a rendering of ‘ Prometheus Un- 
bound ;’ while the November and December numbers of Za 
F pe France contain a translation of ‘ Alastor,’ by M. Gabriel 

arrazin, to whose forthcoming work on the ‘ Poétes Modernes 
de |’Angleterre’ allusion was recently made in The Atheneum. 
M. Sarrazin’s French translation of ‘ Alastor’ deserves the atten- 
tion of Shelley students as a perspicuous, close, and yet poetic 
rendering of one of its author's most difficult works.—¥. H. J., 
in The Atheneum. 


EXAGGERATION IN FROUDE’S CARLYLE :—As we read these 
letters and diaries, these tales of Carlyle and of his wife, on 





which art has thrown a light so dazzling, and a magnifying | 


power so peculiar, we feel as if we were caught up again into 
the bewildering realm of Brobdingnag. Husband and wife rail 
at each other Tike giants and giantesses in a fairy tale ; when 
they have a tiff, it stuns us like the Tower of Babel. The giant's 
head is the size of a house, with warts like a camel’s hump, and 
a hide like an elephant’s. Bugs as big as hedge-hogs crawl 
over his bed. Cocks and hens as large as ostriches crow and 
scream with the power of a steam-whistle. The giant clears his 
throat with the sound of an express train ; and if his stomach 
aches, his groaning is as loud as the roaring of a cow that has 
lost her calf We know, if the world does not, that all this is an 
optical and acoustic effect of the oxy-hydrogen or electric mag- 
nifier, of the combination of literary telephone, microphone, and 
phonograph.— Frederic Harrison, in The North American 
Review, . 





Notes 
—THE first edition—190,000 copies—of the March number of 
The Century is already exhausted, and a new edition is being 
printed, which will bring the total up to 225,000. 
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—The ‘ Life of George Eliot,’ it is said, has already brought 
the English publishers a profit of $40,000, Doubtless the book 
is still reading, says The Pall Mali, for the greater circulating 
libraries have added already to their first supply. It sells in 
England at $12 a set. 


—Mr. Cushing would be grateful for any information of use 
in preparing his ‘Initials and Pseudonyms,’ His address is 
Cambridge, Mass. 


—Roberts Bros. will soon issue Edwin Arnold’s ‘ The Secret 
of Death,’ from the Sanskrit ; ‘ The Open Door’ and ‘ The Por- 
trait,’ ‘two stories of the seen and the unseen,’ by Mrs. Oli- 
phant ; Helen Campbell’s ‘ The What-to-Do Club ;’ and a new 
edition of Mrs, Stowe’s ‘ Pink and White Tyranny.’ 


—The Commissioners of the State Reservation at Niagara were 
given a hearing by the Finance Committee of the Senate on 
Thursday last. 


—Dodd, Mead & Co. announce a cheap illustrated edition of 
Mr. E. P. Roe’s ‘ Without a Home,’ uniform with ‘ Barriers 
Burned Away’ and ‘ The Opening of a Chestnut Burr,’ which 
together reached a sale of 150,000 copies. 


—One of the notes in Mr. Smalley’s cablegram in last Sunday’s 
Tribune ran as follows: Mr. Whistler's art lecture last evening 
at 10 o'clock attracted a large and fashionable audience. The 
discourse abounded in sparkling paradoxes, polished epigrams 
and novel views on art. It was a serious protest against 
mediocrity and vulgarity arising out of recent attempts to popu- 
larize art. The success of the lecture was brilliant. 


—‘ Ivanhoe ’ was the subject illustrated by the Carnival pro- 
cession in New Orleans, on Tuesday, Feb. 17. The Picayune 
issued a special edition, containing a four-page colored repre- 
sentation of the procession. 


—A correspondent writes :—I have just come across a use of 
the word ‘thon,’ in an English novel, which may interest your 
readers. ‘That is Miss Mary,’ says some one ; and another of 
the characters adds: ‘And thon’s her sweetheart,’ evidently 
meaning ‘that one’ or ‘ the other one’ or ‘ the one yonder.’ 
The conversers are of the humbler classes. 


—Rev. George Willis Cookegave the seventh and eighth lect- 
ures in the English Literature course at Wells College, on Feb, 
21 and 23. His subjects were John Ruskin and Robert Brown- 
ing. 

—All that The Atheneum finds to say of Craddock’s ‘ In the 
Tennessee Mountains’ is, that the tales ‘are well told, and 
ought to please all the readers who can master the dialect in 
which they are written.’ They may be read ‘ with curiosity,’ 
however, by the many English people interested in Mr. 
Hughes’s Rugby colony, which happens to be located in Ten- 
nessee. This might be called provincial criticism. 


—‘ In Case of Accident ’ is a little book prepared by Dr. D. A. 
Sargent, of the Harvard College Gymnasium. (Boston: 
Lothrop.) It is illustrated, and contains helpful hints for meet- 
ing the common emergencies of life. 


—George A. Aitken, of the London Post-Office, has been for 
some time preparing a collected edition of the works of Richard 
Steele. The plan adopted by the editor will be to set Steele’s 
writings in a narrative which will aim at giving a full account 
of all that is known about their author. 


—The author of ‘ Obiter Dicta,\—a book which has won ex- 
ceptional praise from the English critics,—is Augustine Bir- 
reli, who contributed an entertaining paper on Dr. Johnson to 
the January number of Zhe Contemporary Review. 


—An interesting reminiscence ot Colonel Burnaby appears in 
the London Publishers’ Circular. He was, it seems, rather 
fidgety in the matter of proofs, and was in a state of feverish 
impatience until he got them. On one occasion when a slight 
inelegancy of style was pointed out to him he wrote: ‘ You are 
probably right about the repetition. .. . I write as I talk, and 
do not pretend to have any style. You are not the only person 
who has remarked about the repetition of the word, I have let 
two or three people look at the proofs. They are not connected 
with the press, but are average mortals—I call them my Foolom- 
eters. They like the book. 1 think they represent the majority 
of the reading public.’ For‘ On Horseback through Asia 


Minor,’ Sampson Low paid as a first instalment $12,500. Both 
this and the ‘ Ride to 
through many editions. 


hiva’ had a great success, and passed 
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—C. E. Merrill continues in The Current of February 21 his 
history of the Ku Klux Klan, as derived from personal investi- 
gation. ‘ There never was, before or since,’ he holds, ‘ a period 
of our history when such an Order could have lived. There will 
never be again!’ 


—Mr. John Fiske will begin at Chickering Hall on Tuesday 
next, March 3, a series of thirteen lectures on ‘ The Story of the 
American Revolution.’ 


—By tar the greater portion of requests, numbering some 
hundreds daily, either at Mudie’s or Smith's circulating libra- 
ries, are for such books as Forbes’s ‘ Life of Chinese Gordon,’ 
Hake’s ‘ Story of Chinese Gordon,’ ‘ Gordon in Central Africa, 
1847-79,’ Boulger’s ‘Gordon’s Letters from the Crimea,’ ‘ Gor- 
don in China,’ and Gordon’s ‘ Reflections in Palestine ;’ and 
Burnaby’s ‘ Ride to Khiva’ and ‘ Ride through Asia Minor.’ 


—Mrs. Amelia A. Barr has written a novel, ‘ Jan Vedder's 
Wife,’ which Dodd, Mead & Co. have in press. The scene of 
the story is laid in the Shetland Islands. 


—‘ No nation,’ said Mr. Gosse recently, ‘is so susceptible as 
the American. I heard of one famous English prefessor who 
always lectured there in a flannel shirt—a decided breach of 
conventionality. It would be interesting to know whether the 
flannel shirts appear at his English lectures; if not, I feel in- 
clined to wonder why refined and susceptible audiences should 
be treated with less deference on the west than on the east of the 
ocean. Onesometimes fancies that a great ignorance of the real 
social and intellectual condition of the Eastern States must cling 
about even highly educated English people.’ 


—From Madrid The Atheneum hears a good report of the 
health of Fanny Keats, the poet’s sister. ‘ Though over eighty 
years of age, Sefiora Llanos is strong and active, and takes a 
vivid interest in all that is going on. She lives surrounded with 
children and grandchildren, to the number of eleven.’ 


—Miss Maud Howe, whose mother has charge of the Woman’s 
Department of the New Orleans Exposition, has written an 
entertaining account of the woman’s exhibit for the March 
number of Zhe Domestic Monthly. Miss Howe, herself, is in 
charge of the literary part of this exhibit, and she tells how near 
the whole thing came to failure. With their own hands Mrs. 
Howe and her assistants made tables and counters and hung 
bunting and draperies. 


—C. Woodward Hutson sends us a pamphlet containing his 
interesting address on ‘ The Southern Renaissance,’ delivered in 
December last before the Alumni of his Alma Mater, the South 
Carolina College. 


—John Delay, of 23 Union Square, sends us his catalogue of 
ancient and modern French books, comprising rare editions of 
the Sixteenth Century, books of hours, chronicles, old poetry, 
rare original editions of works relating to the Reformation, a 
copy of the Bible d’ Olivetan, and Durer’s ‘ Life of the Virgin.’ 


—A recent news-item from Chicago runs as follows :—When 
Matthew Arnold was in this city, Carrie Price, aged eleven, 
living on the south side, was among the multitude who called 
upon him. She told Mr. Arnold that she had read nearly every- 
thing that he had written, and surprised and delighted him by 
reciting some of his poems and several extracts from his prose 
writings. On investigation he discovered that the child was 
poor, and that she had borrowed nearly all of the books that 
she had read from circulating libraries. A few days ago she 
received a potes from Mr. Arnold which contained a com- 
plete set of his prose and poetical works, all of which were 
elegantly bound in full Russia leather. and with gilt edges. 
The value of the set is said to be about $150. Miss Price says 
that as much as she is delighted with Mr. Arnold’s magnificent 
gift she considers the pleasant little note which accompanied 
the books a still greater treasure. 


The Free Parliament 


Communications must be accompanied with the name and 

ress of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication. 

Correspondents answering or referring to any question are re- 

quested to give the number of the question for convenience of 
reference.] 

QUESTIONS. 

No. 888.—Who wrote ‘The Bachelor of the Albany?’ and what else has 

he written ? 


Dero, Mics. ' G. H. 8. 
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No. 889.—1. Who wrote: 


Know ye the land where the cypress and myrtle 
Are emblems of deeds that are done in their clime, 
Where the rage of the vulture, the love of the turtle 
Now melt into sorrow, now madden to crime ? 


2. Where does the expression occur: ‘Everything is lovely, and the goose 
hangs high?’ 3. Who is the editor of The C. ? 4, What authority has 
‘Cram’s Atlas of the World’ for including in its ‘ index of every city, town, 
village and post-office in the United States,’ the namesof those in Man- 
itoba? Has that province any relation with the United States other than 
that of mere contiguity of territory? 

ALLENTOWN, Pa. C. E. W. 


1. It is the first stanza of Byron’s ‘ Bride of %&# and resembles a fa- 
miliar stanza in Goethe’s ‘Wilhelm Meister.’ 8. R. W. Gilder. 4. Manitoba 
is a part of the British Empire, and has no connection whatever with the 
United States.] 


No. 890.—Do the negro melodies originate with the African race, or are 
they a modification of the music of the Caucasian? 

Oaxianp, Cat. E.S. P. 

[We are not quite sure what you mean by ‘the negro melodies.’ Of 
course you don’t mean the old Ethiopian songs composed for the stage min- 
strels. The great mass of spiritual songs peculiar to the Protestant Negro 
plantation worship seems to have sprung up spontaneously from their own 
musical invention. The same is true of the Creole-Negro dances and ama- 
tory songs. We have never heard but one that seemed borrowed from a 
Caucasian source. And yet, without entirely losing their African character 
in any case, they show the influence of the white civilization with which the 
Negroes happen to be in contact—so strongly, indeed, that the difference is 
pry eqn et wide between the songs of the Anglo-American blacks and those 
of the Creole blacks. Mr.Cable has prepared two papers on this subject 
which Zhe Century will print.] 





No. 891.—In his ‘Songs of Three Centuries’ Mr. Whittier gives C. F. 
Alexander as the author of ‘The Burial of Moses,’ beginning ‘ By Nebo’s 
lonely mountain.’ Did this author write anything else as good? and if he 
did, where can it be obtained ? 

1727 Spruce Srreet, PHILADELPHIA. M. B. 8. 

[The late G. S. Hillard, in a note to ‘The Burial of Moses,’ in ‘The Frank- 
lin Fifth Reader,’ says: ‘This noble poem was written by Mrs. Cecil Francis 
Alexander, wife of a clergyman resident at Strabane, in Ireland.’] 





No. 892.—What are the lines by Swift referred to by Hawthorne in the 
second volume of his‘ English Note-Books,’ in describing his visit to the 
Yacht Tavern, at Chester? 

Truax Lanpine, Snake River, N. J. E. T. 

We do not know the lines. The prose containing the reference is as 
follows: ‘The Yacht Inn, .... at which Swift once put up, on his way 
to Holyhead, and where he invited the clergy to come and sup with him. 
as On one of the window-panes were two acrid lines, written with the 
diamond of his ring, ——. those venerable gentlemen, in revenge for 
their refusing his invitation. The first line begins rather indistinctly; but 
the writing grows fully legible as it proceeds.’ ] 


No. 893.—1. Who was —s Smith, the composer? 2, Has Whittier 
ever written a Life of Goldsmith 


Xenra, It. 
[1. We don’t know.— 2. Not that we know of.] 


J.B. B. 


No. 894.—Can anyone direct me to the source of a temperance poem 
containing the lines 
And had Eve’s hair 
Been dressed in gin. 
Would she have been 
Reflected fair ? 
Borpentowy, N. J. 





ANSWERS, 


No. 885.—‘ The River Congo, from Its Mouth to Bolobo, with a General 
Description of the Natural History and sucone of the Western Basin,’ 
by H. H. Johnston. New York: Scribner & Welford, $7. ‘Der Kongo, 
oder die Griindung eines Staates: Eine Geschichte der Arbeit und Erfor- 
schung’ is announced by Brockhaus, of Leipzig, as the title of the German 
edition of Mr. Stanley’s book, which is to be issued by the German house 

t por ly with the publication of the English edition by Sampson 
Low & Co. 














Wuo Knows WuEn steamboats will sink or burn? Railroad trains will be wrecked ? 
Boilers or lamps will explode? Horses will take fright and run? Bricks or timbers 
will fall? Fire burn or lightning strike? Machinery will crush or mangle? Tools 
or glass will cut? Splinters or nails will wound? Slips or falls will happen? Ham- 
mers and weights wih bruise? Ladder or staging will give way? Animals will kick 
or bite? Limbs will be sprained or broken? Fatal or disabling — by accident 
may be caused in any one of a thousand ways. As no one knows, the only safe and 
sure way is to insure in THE Traverers, of Hartford. 
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